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PREFACE 


The Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies 
welcomes the opportunity to make more widely available the address by 
Professor T.H.B. Symons to its Third Annual Conference held at Trent 
University, Peterborough, Ont. in April 1980. 


The Annual Conference is a meeting place for representatives of the 
Association’s thirty member universities and interested observers from 
government departments and agencies, non-governmental 
organizations and Native associations. 


Professor Symons in his characteristically lucid way has thrown 
new light on the current status of research and teaching about northern 
Canada and not least the paucity of funding available to university 
researchers and their graduate students. His comments are particularly 
timely and should be followed by a systematic review of the status of 
Canadian northern research, the needs, the facilities, the practitioners, 
and the funding. 


The Association thanks the Commission on Canadian Studies, the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, and the Department 
of Indian and Northern Affairs (Corporate Policy) for assistance in 
publishing the address. 


Trevor Lloyd, 
Executive Director 


PREFACE 


L’Association Universitaire Canadienne d’Etudes Nordiques a le 
plaisir de diffuser largement le discours prononcé par le Professeur 
T.H.B. Symons, lors de sa troisieme assemblée générale annuelle, qui 
s'est tenue a l’Université Trent, Peterborough en Ontario, en avril 1980. 


L’assemblée annueile réunit les représentants des trente universités 
membres de /i’Association, ainsi que des observateurs intéressées des 
ministéres et agences du gouvernement, des organismes non- 
gouvernementaux et des associations autochtones. 


Avec la fagon brillante qui lui est caractéristique, le Professeur 
Symons a éclairé sous un nouveau jour, la situation actuelle de la 
recherche et de l’enseignement concernant le Canada nordique, et tout 
particuliérement, le manque de fonds disponibles pour les chercheurs 
universitaires et leurs étudiants dipl6més. Ses commentaires arrivent a 
un moment particulierement opportun et devraient étre suivis d’un 
révision systématique de la situation dans les domaines de la recherche, 
des besoins, des installations, des praticiens et du financement dans le 
Nord Canadien. 


L.’Association tient a remercier la Commission sur les Etudes 
Canadiennes, le Conseil de Recherches en Sciences Humaines du 
Canada, ainsi que le Ministére des Affaires Indiennes et du Nord 
(Politique générale) pour !eur aide dans la diffusion de ce discours. 


Trevor Lloyd 
Directeur général 


May | thank you, Mr. President, for your welcome invitation to 
attend this third Annual Conference of the Association of Canadian 
Universities for Northern Studies. |am deeply interested in many aspects 
of the work of the Association and | look forward very much to the reports 
and discussions which we will share over the next few days. 


| must confess to you at once, however, that | have little personal 
expertise in the field of northern studies — only the interest of a student 
of history and of Canadian affairs. | was, therefore, hesitant to accept 
your invitation to talk to the Association today, and finally did so with the 
thought that the task of thinking about the subject, in preparation for my 
talk, would be good for me — even if the results were not very good for 
you. 


| do believe, however, that it can sometimes be helpful to a group of 
experts, such as you certainly are, to have an interested layman look at 
the field to see whether there are some general observations that might 
be made, or whether there are at least some questions about the field 
which seem to invite discussion. It is in this spirit that | approach my 
remarks today and, in the same spirit, | would like to be both direct and 
brief. 


The question which most interested me was, simply, this: whatis the 
current state of research and teaching about northern Canada? And this, 
of course, soon led to the supplementary question: what is northern 
Canada? So much has now been written, and opined, on this question of 
definition, “what is northern Canada?”, that it would be both 
presumptuous and uncharitable for me to add even one line on that 
subject! But perhaps | can say to you that the multiplicity of definitions, 
and the absence of agreement on this key point amongst the experts, 
certainly strikes a friendly observer as one of the major facts in any review 
of the state of northern studies. 


This problem of definition is clearly of a fundamental nature, and 
not merely one of semantics. It does not lend itself to any easy resolution. 
Yet a resolution must be found, somehow and soon. There is just too 
much evidence that the absence of agreement on a definition of the north 
may become — in fact, already is — a barrier to progress in northern 
research to ignore the problem. Governments and granting agencies 
can, and do, point to the confusion and ambiguity surrounding the 
definition of the north as a problem to be reckoned with in making their 
decisions about support for northern studies. Sometimes when they 
invoke this argument their reasons are valid and legitimate; other times it 
is aconvenient excuse for inaction. But, either way, this stumbling block 
must be removed. My own reading of the situation is that the absence of 
agreement on a definition of the north will become a steadily more 
serious problem for scholars and for research support until such 
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agreement is found. It may be that this Association is the appropriate 
body to generate an agreed definition. Indeed, it may be the only one that 
has a chance of doing so. 


In the current political climate of Canada, with the intense 
sensitivities and rivalries about jurisdiction between the provinces and 
the federal government, there is a real possibility that a working 
definition of the north may emerge, by agreement amongst the 
governments, which follows the lines of political jurisdiction. This could 
result, for example, in the north being defined for federal purposes as 
simply the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, omitting the vast and 
genuinely kindred northern areas of Labrador and Newfoundland, of 
Quebec, of Ontario, and of all the provinces of western Canada. Sucha 
stunted and restrictive definition would shatter the logic and the unity of 
northern studies, and make still more difficult the task which confronts 
scholars who are working in this field. 


Having stumbled over this vexed, but crucial, question of definition, 
| then turned back to the larger question: what is the current state of 
research and teaching about northern Canada? (whatever northern 
Canada may be!) Here, too, there were surprises for a layman. The short 
answer, | found, is that it is difficult to get information on the subject. 
Little has yet been done to gather the information on a sustained and 
systematic basis over a period of time in a way which would make 
possible a meaningful assessment. Appreciative mention should of 
course be made of the studies on higher education and the north, 
commissioned by the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada,' and of the compilations prepared by the Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs and by this Association itself. These are helpful 
works, providing vital information not previously available. But the truth 
is that we are still in the preliminary and pioneering stage of assembling 
and keeping track of information about the state of northern studies and 
research in Canada. Such information as is now available raises more 
questions about what is going on that it answers. 


Seeking more complete and precise information about current 
northern research activities, | turned to the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council to find out what it was supporting in the 
field of northern studies. The first thing | learned was that it did not know. 
By this, | mean that the Council did not keep any record of its support for 
northern research, as such, as a category. One might perhaps be alittle 
Critical that it had not kept some track of its support for northern research 
in this way. But, before making such criticism, one would have to ponder 
the equally striking fact that no one, apparently, had ever before asked 
them this question. 


The SSHRC was good enough, in response to my curiosity, to 
review its records to see what support it (and its predecessor body, the 
Canada Council) has given to northern research. | am indebted to John 
McKennirey, a colleague at the Council, who is also attending these 
meetings, for his help in assembling and reviewing the evidence with me. 
A complete check was made of the files of the Council for the past 
decade, from 1970 right up to March, 1980, the end of the Council’s last 
fiscal year. The results are, | think, striking, puzzling and disturbing. 
Taking as a working definition of the north that which was developed by 
Professor Louis-Edmond Hamelin and used by the Science Council in its 
study on northern development, Northward Looking: A Strategy and a 
Science Policy for Northern Development,? it was found that of a total of 
7,082 grants made in the social sciences and humanities in this ten year 
period, only 147, or about two per cent, dealt with northern research — 
whether in the middle north, far north, or extreme north, to use Professor 
Hamelin’s classifications. More than fifty of these were grant renewals, so 
that in fact only ninety-four research projects concerning the Canadian 
north were supported over the period of a full decade. The dollar figures 
show the same picture. Of a total for individual research grants forthe ten 
year period of some $51,000,000, only $1,284,000, or a little over two per 
cent, went to northern research (See Table 1). 


Moreover, two-thirds of these projects (61 out of 94) were in the 
three disciplines of anthropology, archaeology and linguistics. Of the 
$1,284,000 spent on northern research by the Council in the ten year 
period, $905,000 was spent on these three disciplines. This left a total! of 
only $379,000 given in grants for all the other disciplines in the social 
sciences and humanities put together for research about the Canadian 
north, or, on average, something less than $40,000 a year. Research 
support from the Council for northern studies was, thus, only two per 
cent of its funding effort over the decade and, it was either almost 
negligibie or actually non-existent in all but three disciplines in the entire 
range of the social sciences and the humanities. 


During the decade, from 1970 to 1980, no grants for northern 
research were made in urban studies or international relations, for 
example, and only one project was supported in each of the fields of 
political science, education, philosophy, and religious studies. Only two 
projects each were funded in such fields as economics, music, art and 
even (God help us!) sociology. Three projects were supported in law, five 
in history, six in psychology, and seven in geography. 


Moreover, there had been a steady drop in the number of northern 
projects supported from 1970, when there were twenty-five, to 1978-9, 
when only nine grants were made to support research in and about the 
Canadian north throughout the entire range of the humanities and social 


sciences. Happily, in the year just ended this number increased to 
twenty-one. 


Faced with such figures, there is a temptation to engage in the 
approved academic sport of bashing the granting council for its failure to 
give more support to work in this field. Before doing so, however, it 
should be noted that there have been very few applications to the Council 
for grants to support work in this area and that this is the basic reason for 
the low number of awards which have been made. During the whole of 
the past decade only thirty-three applications for grants to support 
northern studies, less then twenty per cent of such applications, were 
unsuccessful. The failure to extend grant support for research in and 
about the Canadian north is, more than anything else, a reflection of the 
failure of Canadian scholars to tackle the manifold questions relating to 
the north which await their attention. 


This dismal picture is brightened, a little, by the fact that two of the 
Council’s first negotiated grants were in the area of northern studies: the 
Université du Québec a Montréal project under Professor Plumet in 
Ungava, funded for some $650,000 over the five years from 1975 to 1980, 
and the Northern Yukon project under Professor Irving of Toronto, 
funded for some $850,000, also over the five years from 1975 to 1980. 


None the less, the picture is a disturbing one of astonishingly little 
support for research relating to the north in the social sciences and 
humanities. This caused me to wonder what the picture would be at the 
other granting councils. To what extent have and are they supporting 
northern research? The picture is not dissimilar. | found that the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council (or its predecessor body, 
the National Research Council) began only in 1979-80 to keep track of its 
operating grants by field of study. The total number of operating grantsin 
that year was 5,370 of which only twenty-five projects reported northern 
studies as their primary field of interest. A further sixty-five reported 
northern studies as a secondary area of interest. Counting both of these 
categories, the twenty-five which reported northern studies as their 
primary interest and the sixty-five who said it was a secondary interest, 
roughly 1.7 per cent of the NSERC projects were focussed on northern 
research. The same picture emerges in dollar terms: of a total of some $70 
million, $1.2 million, about 1.8 per cent, was spent on northern research. 
Similarly, in the current 1980-81 fiscal year, out of a total of 5.414 NSERC 
operating grants, thirty-two list northern studies as their primary field of 
interest. 


The response of the Medical Research Council to such inquiries 
was even more succinct. They do not keep statistics on northern studies. 
Nor do they intend to start doing so. Indeed, they take the view that their 
work is concerned with the health of human beings and that it therefore 
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has no regional variations or special northern dimensions. With your 
knowledge of the many special health needs and problems of the north, 
problems for example relating to climate, environment, culture and living 
conditions, | leave it to you to consider how realistic such an attitude may 
be. 


Thus, the entire area of northern studies may be seen as a major 
aspect of the Canadian studies field which cries out for research and for 
scholarly attention. The Canadian north is often depicted as a wasteland 
of ice and snow because we have not yet given to it the attention in 
teaching and research which would correct that image. The data | have 
given to you may suggest that, rather than a wasteland of ice and snow, 
the Canadian north might more aptly be described as an academic 
desert! In both applied and basic research, a great deal of attention needs 
to be devoted to northern studies. The situation presents an enormous 
challenge to the Canadian scientific and scholarly community. Itis one in 
which university-based researchers should have a large part to play. 
Indeed, independent researchers will often find that they have a special 
role to play in helping to establish the facts in circumstances in which the 
research findings of private corporations and government studies are 
frequently at odds, and sometimes are either not published at all or are 
published only after long delays. 


The reports on Current and Recent Research and Studies Relating 
to Northern Social Concerns,’ prepared by Gertrude Rosenberg for the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, provide information on the 
state of northern studies, independent of the granting councils. Mrs. 
Rosenberg has been working on this project for the past three years and 
she has now published three extensive volumes of research listings. The 
first volume, as she has noted, tends to be rather confined to federal 
government research. However, the second volume, covering the year 
1977-78, includes research conducted in some thirty universities, in 
some forty government departments and agencies, and by industry and 
private consulting firms, as well as by a number of Indian and Inuit 
organizations. All were contacted by Mrs. Rosenberg and requested to 
report on their research undertakings. 


As far as | know, no one has yet made a complete statistical analysis 
of the listings compiled by Mrs. Rosenberg. However, Mr. McKennirey 
and | have examined the data in a preliminary way, concentrating on 
Volume II which is the only substantially comprehensive listing for one 
entire year yet published. Four hundred and twenty-two projects, 
covering a broad range of northern research interests, are listed in this 
volume for 1977-78. Of these 422 projects, all of which are related in some 
way to northern social concerns, approximately 12.1 per cent appear to 
be focussed on flora and fauna, 18.7 per cent on the natural and physical 


environment, 14.7 per cent on industrial questions, 36.5 per cent on 
social questions, 4.5 per cent on legal and governmental issues, and 13.5 
per cent relate to cultural matters. (See Table 2). Anumber of points are 
striking. The further north one goes, the less research activity there is. 
Until recently, very little attention has been paid to the politics of the 
north or to its political structures, or, despite their importance, to 
international relations in the north. 


Provincial governments are listed as the direct sponsors of only 
three of the 422 projects. (See Table 3). From this it would seem that the 
provincial governments are not taking as active an interest in northern 
research as they would sometimes like to suggest. However, the small 
number of provincially-supported projects listed also reflects the fact 
that provincial departments were not canvassed directly in the 
compilation of information for this publication. Moreover, some 
provincial sources seem disinclined to respond to requests for such 
information. Clearly, this is a source of information which it would be 
useful to explore more fully in the preparation of future listings. 


By way of contrast, the federal government is very well represented 
in the publication, sponsoring nearly one-half of all the research being 
done in the north, approximately forty-nine per cent as compared to the 
less than one per cent shown as sponsored by the provinces in this 
listing. The federal government conducts itself a little over two-fifths of 
the northern research which it is funding. Another two-fifths of its 
research is contracted to private consultants. Less than one-fifth of the 
northern studies and research sponsored by the federal government is 
contracted to the universities or to university-based researchers. 


Industry also turns to private consultants for its northern research 
needs, rather than to the university research community. Indeed, the data 
suggests that industry relies almost exclusively upon private consultants 
and that it makes almost no use of university researchers. However, this 
may not be a fair representation of what is in fact happening, as the study 
lists only eighteen research projects sponsored by industry. From this 
one might conclude that industry is much less active in supporting 
northern research than many people suppose. However, the low number 
of industry-supported research projects listed may also point to the 
problem of concealment which is a serious factor to be reckoned with in 
attempting to assess the state of northern research. The plain fact is that 
much of the research which is being done in and about the North is not 
being reported, nor are the findings being made publicly available. Many 
of those engaged in northern research appear to be guilty of this practice 
to some degree and at one time or another. A former Executive Director 
of the Science Council of Canada, Dr. Patrick McTaggart-Cowan, has 
commented on this situation with characteristic forthrightness: 


I think there is more concealment of facts going on now than at 
any previous time of my life, but | do not know whether 
government or industry are the biggest culprits. They are both 
black as the ace of spades.4 


The Report of the Commission on Canadian Studies concurred in 
this assessment, noting that “research findings, and statistics and related 
information, prepared both by government departments and by 
industries operating in northern Canada have too often not been made 
readily available to the academic community or, indeed, to the Canadian 
public” and that “this concealment of information has often caused a 
wasteful duplication of effort and an unnecessary loss of time and 
money”. 


Another puzzle emerging from a review of this listing of current and 
recent studies and research relating to northern social concerns is that 
the list includes 161 university-based research projects which do not 
appear to have direct sponsorship from either government or industry. 
Further investigations revealed, however, that most of these projects are 
in fact funded by the federal government through a programme of block 
grants awarded to selected universities to encourage and assist with the 
scientific training of future northern scholars and practitioners. The fact 
that these grants to universities, while very welcome, are aimed at the 
fostering of highly qualified manpower, rather than at the direct support 
of northern research projects, again underlines the point that 
independent, university-based researchers are conducting a small 
proportion of this country’s northern research. 


In fact, these statistics, tentative and preliminary though they are, 
raise a multitude of intriguing questions. For example, why is so little 
research being done in and about the north, considering the obvious 
significance of such work fog this country? And why is such a small 
proportion of the little research that is being done being conducted by 
independent, university-based researchers? Why are more of those 
interested in northern research not coming to the research councils for 
help? Why is the interest in northern research so much less developed in 
some disciplines than in others? How much of the research going on is of 
an applied nature? How much is of a short-term and immediate nature? 
What is the present balance between applied and short-term research, 
and research of a more theoretical, basic, or long-term nature? Is this the 
desirable balance? If not, what is? And why? 


More generally, what is the true nature of the northern research 
which is being conducted? And what is its quality? Where are the gaps — 
and the opportunities? What northern research is being conducted or 
supported by the provincial governments? And what are the appropriate 
roles for the federal, provincial and territorial governments in this field? 
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What is the current balance of research between the middle north, the far 
north, and the extreme north? Is this the right balance? If not, what is? 
And why? 


Of 422 northern research projects, only nine involve Native 
organizations on contract and, of these nine projects, five are sponsored 
by the Native organizations themselves. Such organizations, however, 
are often understandably reluctant to release reports on their research 
which may relate to confidential matters regarding land claims or other 
issues in the field of Native rights. Nevertheless, these figures suggest at 
least some of the many questions which should be considered about the 
participation and role of the Native peoples in regard to northern 
research. 


One may wonder, too, why industry appears to turn to private 
consultants rather than to the university research community, and what 
the implications are of this situation. 


There are many other points that | would like to have explored with 
you today. These include some assessment of the scope and state of 
undergraduate and graduate teaching about the north, the need for an 
Atlas of the North and for properly sustained and comprehensive 
bibliographic work about the north, problems concerning manpower 
training related to northern needs, and the problems and prospects for 
the creation of a special programme or institution which might in due 
course become a University of the North. 


The questions and data which I| have shared with you may appear to 
be discouraging. They are not meant to be. On the contrary, they point to 
the immense opportunity which lies in front of northern researchers — in 
front of this Association and all those who share its concerns. It is an 
enormous challenge. | am confident that our research community can 
rise to it and | wish you every success in doing so. 


Footnotes 


1 The University and the Canadian North: Inventory of classes, research and special 
projects, ed. Walter O. Kupsch, compiled by Maryse Caillol (Ottawa, 1973). 


Del M. Koenig, Northern People and Higher Education: Realities and Possibilities, 
Phase 2 of The University and the Canadian North (Ottawa, 1975). 


2 Science Council of Canada, Northward Looking: A Strategy and a Science Policy for 
Northern Development, Report No. 26 (Ottawa, 1977). 


3. Gertrude Rosenberg, North of 60: Current and Recent Research Relating to Northern 
Social Concerns (Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, Ottawa, Volume |, 1978; 
Volumes II and III, 1979). 


4 P.D. McTaggart-Cowan, “Environmental Education Needs”, remarks to a Symposium of 
the Air Pollution Control Association (May, 1973). 


5 T.H.B. Symons, To Know Ourselves: the Report of the Commission on Canadian Studies 
(Ottawa, 1975) Vol. |, pp. 92, 149, 171. 
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TABLE 1 HUMANITIES RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 
1970 - 1980 
i 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL NUMBER OF AWARDS AND AMOUNTS GRANTED PER YEAR 
NO. 
PROJECTS 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


a a eee 


$ $ $ $ $ 
NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT 








ANTHROPOLOGY 32 10 52,517, 6 53,213 6 46,116 4 59,078 2 9,888 
ARCHAEOLOGY 15 5 24,468 4 14,473 1 2,000 4 32,220 3 9,737 
LINGUISTICS 14 2 33,000 5 42,728 4 31,562 3 24,291 6 26,608 
GEOGRAPHY Tf 4 11,815 1 1,000 2 2,244 1 4,132 
PSYCHOLOGY 6 1 12,941 1 10,900 1 8.300 

HISTORY 5 1 1,793 2 10,530 
LAW 3 3 22,705 
SOCIOLOGY 2 1 3,000 
ART 2 1 1,930 

MUSIC 2 

ECONOMICS 2 1 4,770 

POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 1 

EDUCATION 1 1 4,950 

PHILOSOPHY 1 

RELIGIOUS 

STUDIES 1 
TOTAL 94 25 WA 16 14 14 





Note: Individual projects may receive more than one award. 
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RESEARCH GRANTS IN NORTHERN STUDIES, NUMBER OF GRANTS AND DOLLAR VALUE 
CANADA COUNCIL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 














TABLE 1 HUMANITIES RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 
1970 - 1980 
1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 TOTAL 
$ 5 $ $ $ $ 
NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT NO AMOUNT 
1 1,145 1 3,908 3 16,540 2 12,735 4 49,484 39 304,624 
4 21,164 27,275 1 24,710 1 8,480 7 169,021 34 333,548 
3 20,025 1 4,075 3 28,227 2 55,991 29 266,507 
1 8,274 1 6,539 10 34,004 
3 34,013 2 33,399 2 15,033 10 114,586 
2 19,983 1 29,453 1 6,650 7 68,409 
22,705 
1 ¥ 50,392 1 2,260 3 55,650 
1 7,787 2 9,687 
1 4,221 2 18,413 3 22,634 
1 7,325 2 12,095 
1 6,375 1 6,375 
1 4,950 
1 16,716 1 1,795 2 18,511 
1 9,919 1 9,919 
12 10 9 9 21 147 1,284,204 





J. McKennirey 
April 1980 
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THE ASSOCIATION represents thirty Canadian 
universities active in Northern Studies, 
Research and Training. 


Founded at Churchill, Manitoba in 1977, the 
Association was incorporated in March 1978. 
lt is registered as a charitable organization. 


OBJECTIVES 


e The ‘strengthening of Education, Research 
and Training relating to the North at Canadian 
universities. 


@ Collaboration in Education and Research with 
Northern residents. 


e Facilitating access to university knowledge, 
experience, skills and services by Governments, 
Industry and the Community. 


— @ Joint planning for northern research and the 
utilization of facilities. 


e Organization of Conferences, Seminars, 
Training Programs, Academic Exchanges. 


e Cooperation with circumpolar research 
institutions in Alaska, Denmark (Greenland), 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and U.S.S.R. 
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The Council is the Association’s governing body; it meets 


annually. 
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